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Quarterly News-Letter _ 


New Baedekers for Book Collectors 


By FLORIAN J. SHASKY 


Since the first appearance in 1952 of John Carter’s ABC for Book Col- 
lectors, other writers have attempted to improve or expand on the con- 
cept of a guide for book collectors. The compilations of definitions for 
bibliophiles are intended to provide amateur and accomplished col- 
lectors with the information that is peculiar to the vocabulary of book 
collecting. The success of these ventures is often questionable, and a 
brief comparison of the new glossaries with earlier standard works 
reveals the degree of usefulness in recent publications. 

Many veteran collectors believe that Carter’s ABC1s still the primary 
source for definitions of terms associated with book collecting. Indeed, 
Carter revised and corrected his book five times; the latest edition ap- 
peared in 1972. A less well known vade mecum for bookmen, Glossary 
of the Books by Geoffrey Ashall Glaister, was first published in 1960 and 
is now out of print. ‘This 484-page illustrated encyclopedia is the most 
extensive modern guide in English for the collector. Approximately 
2,600 definitions are arranged in alphabetical order and explain “terms 
used in paper-making, printing, bookbinding and publishing, with 
notes on illuminated manuscripts, bibliophiles, private presses and 
printing societies.”’ While the emphasis is clearly on the book arts, this 
type of information is useful to the collector who may be unfamiliar 
with aspects of the history of printing. The Glaister volume concludes 
with an eight-page reading list that covers the topics listed in the 
subtitle. 

The influence of Carter’s ABC and Glaister’s Glossary is evident in 
The Bookman’s Glossary, Fifth Edition (1975), edited by Jean Peters. 
Although this title first appeared in the July 12, 1924 issue of Pub- 
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lishers Weekly, the present edition is so completely revised, through the 
evolution of four previous editions, that it deserves recognition. Sub- 
ject specialists have contributed to areas such as the antiquarian book 
trade (Edward J. Lazare), printing (Victor Strauss) and publishing 
(Chandler B. Grannis). 

The term cathode-ray tube, which precedes the half-page entry for 
William Caxton, suggests that Peters’ guide is probably better suited 
for the student of computer science rather than the average book col- 
lector. Although the style of the definitions in A Bookman’s Glossary 
hardly encourages the reader to browse through all the letters of the 
alphabet as one might enjoy reading Carter’s compendium from A to Z, 
Peters’ book 1s worth consulting. 

Another recent guide, The Book Collector’s Fact Book by Margaret 
Haller, is advertised as ‘‘A practical introduction to rare and valuable 
books, including the ‘new antiques’—books on photography, the 
movies, comics—as well as modern first editions.” The compiler states 
in the Preface that her book is “specifically designed for collectors, not 
for the bibliographer, the librarian, or the dealer in old books.” ‘This 
intention follows Haller’s comment that ‘“There is information on the 
current status of the market in old books, and there are hints on how 
to check on prices.” Her “hints” are disappointing, misleading, and 
vague 1n some instances, and minor inaccuracies blemish the text. 

For example, the editor of A Bookman’s Glossary is given as Mary C. 
Turner instead of Jean Peters, bibliographical data on common ref- 
erence books is often lacking, and definitions are incomplete. Haller’s 
meaning of the word rarity is “A book which an active dealer in old 
books might expect to see only once in his lifetime. A merely scarce 
book, on the other hand, might turn up every ten years or so.” Com- 
ments on printers are also weak. The editor does include German and 
French terms that are encountered in the booktrade but these words 
may be defined better in foreign language dictionaries. 

The Book Collector’s Fact Book is apparently written for the neophyte 
collector whose main interest is acquiring books as an investment, but 
Haller’s approach to the subject is unlikely to be very useful. 

Publicity about auction records of books has undoubtedly caused 
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writers on book collecting to consider the value of books more than is 
necessary. Haller has certainly emphasized the investment aspect and 
the same point of view is stressed in the new wave of “how to collect” 
books that have appeared. 

One example in this field, Fundamentals of Book Collecting by Maurice 
Dunbar, is a typical case of an enthusiastic bibliophile whose auto- 
biographical narrative is intended to enlighten the beginner. Aside 
from typographical atrocities, the text is filled with basic mistakes and 
questionable advice. The terms “uncut” and “unopened” are con- 
fused, remedies for book conservation are unorthodox if not incorrect 
and the glossary of terms found in the jargon of book collecting is too 
brief and incomplete to be very helpful. 

Dunbar concentrates on modern first editions, provides a list of 
authors who will be valuable in the future and relates anecdotes of his 
collecting adventures. The author’s spirit for book collecting 1s evi- 
dent, and it is hoped that the proposed second edition will be an 
improvement in format as well as content. 

There is a close resemblance between Dunbar’s Fundamentals and 
The Pleasures of Book Collecting by Salvatore J. Iacone. Both authors 
include lists of “collectable” English and American authors, empha- 
size the financial value of book collecting, and supply glossaries. ‘The 
lists may be worth perusal, the notes on acquiring books as an invest- 
ment are speculative and the definitions of terms are very limited or 
inaccurate. Iacone describes the word “recto” as “front of a page,”’ and 
chain lines as “watermarks of widely spaced lines appearing on laid 
paper.” This statement is a misinterpretation of John Carter’s correct 
definition. Iacone’s book is expanded by the ABAA Membership List 
and the reprinting of four pieces from the writings of Reginald Brewer, 
Barton Currie, Vincent Starrett and A. S. W. Rosenbach. 

Iacone refers to Jack Tannen’s handbook, How to Identify and Collect 
American First Editions: A Guidebook. This slim volume follows in the 
tradition of Henry S. Boutell’s First Editions and How to Tell Them. 
Tannen, a partner in the New York bookshop, Biblio & ‘Tannen, gives 
the most recent information on methods used by over 1270 American 
publishers to denote first editions. He also reviews techniques of col- 
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lecting press books, illustrated books, American juveniles, sporting 
books and Americana. Tannen’s experience as a bookseller-collector 
is transformed into excellent advice for the beginning bibliophile. 

If the new guides to book collecting increase the ranks of the col- 
lecting public, the names of these book lovers may be recorded in future 
editions of Sheppard’s International Directory of Book Collectors. Roger 
and Judith Sheppard have compiled this little known Directory that is 
published by the Trigon Press of Beckenham, Kent, for£ 10. It includes 
the names, addresses and interests of collectors worldwide, but the 
strongest representation is British. A section on societies for book 
collectors and one on small presses add to the utility of Sheppard’s 
handbook. 

Even as the 1976 roundup of titles on book collecting is promoted in 
trade journals, forthcoming titles are being prepared. Collectors may 
well anticipate another Bowker contender, Book Collecting: a Modern 
Guide, that is scheduled to appear in November of 1977. Contributors 
include G. T. Tanselle from Wisconsin, William Matheson, Chief of 
Rare Books at the Library of Congress, Robert Rosenthal, Curator of 
Special Collections at the Regenstein Library and other experts on 
appraisals, antiquarian book dealers, manuscripts and bibliographical 
description. 

This publishing activity reflects the current trend of the populari- 
zation of book collecting and should stimulate :bookmen in every 
category. 


Melville in San Francisco 


By CHARLES A. FRACCHIA 


IT was IN late April, 1860, that Herman Melville’s brother, Thomas, 
captain of the clipper ‘Meteor’ arrived in Boston. For what were 
probably a variety of reasons, but that most often given is the reason of 
health, Melville decided to accompany his brother on the ‘“‘Meteor’s” 
next voyage which was to be “around the Horn” to San Francisco, 
thence to Manila. 

In the month before the sailing, Herman Melville completed two 
major pieces of business: the conveyance of property in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, to his father-in-law, Lemuel Shaw, and the sending of 
a manuscript of his poems to New York with a lengthy memorandum of 
conditions for its publication. 

Melville leaves for Boston, and there, before sailing he and his 
brother pose for an ambrotype. On May go, 1860, in the early after- 
noon, the ‘‘Meteor’’ leaves Boston’s harbor, bound for San Francisco. 
On the following day, a paragraph in the Berkshire County Eagle 
apprises that paper’s readers that Melville had departed on a voyage. 
which would occupy about a year, and expressed hope for another 
volume on sea-life as a result. 

Melville’s irregularly kept journal while on the “Meteor” tells us 
little about the voyage: some seasickness, trouble doing methodical 
reading, depression as a result of being becalmed, some brief notes on 
the sailing and on the constellations he saw, and his increasing, if dis- 
pirited, comfort with the routine on this long sea-voyage. Only the 
moving, though brief, entry of August 9, which tells of the death, by a 
fall from a sail to the deck, of a young member of the crew, and the sor- 
row of his friend for both his dead companion and for his mother, who 
begged him not to go on this voyage, alleviates Melville’s jejeune re- 
porting. 

On Thursday evening, October 11, the ‘“‘Meteor”’ anchors off San 
Francisco; and the following day anchors at the Vallejo Street Wharf— 
in the vicinity of the present-day Icehouse, a converted building given 
to decorators’ showrooms, at the foot of Telegraph Hill. 
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A report in the San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin on Friday, 
October 12, states: 

By Telegraph— Point Lobos—1:30 P.M. Weather, hazy—wind light 

from West, Ship Meteor, Melville, 134 days from Boston, mdse, to 

C. T. Meader & Co., off the heads. ... 

And in the same edition of this paper, is the following paragraph, 
information received, probably, by the faster method of steamer or by 
that brand-new pony express: 

A Noted Author Coming To San Francisco.— Private letters from 

Boston advise us that Herman Melville . . . is coming to San Fran- 

cisco—indeed that he may now be daily expected to arrive here, 

having sailed on the ‘‘Meteor,” which ship has been out 130 days. 

Mr. Melville is travelling in pursuit of health, and new experiences 

to turn to account in a literary way. He will remain in San Francisco 

some time; and our Mercantile Library Association, or some other 
society, might possibly secure his services for a series of lectures. 

We like to taste the quality of all the celebrities who fall upon our 

sores 

But, almost immediately upon his arrival in San Francisco, Melville 
decided to return by the earliest possible ship. Under cover of a letter 
to Lemuel Shaw, he writes a note to Samuel Shaw, his brother-in-law, 
on October 16: 

My dear Sam: Ina few days I shall be at sea again, and as I want to see 

what I can while here, you may imagine I have not much idle time. 

And, two days later, on October 18, the Daily Alta California, San 
Francisco’s oldest and most prestigious newspaper reports: 

Herman Melville—This well known author arrived here on board 

the ship ‘“‘Meteor,” a few days since, from New York, and, as we 

learn, intends to return by the next steamer to New York... . Like 

Dana, he is on a tour of observation, and has made the trip around 

Cape Horn to benefit his health. Perhaps some of the literary Insti- 

tutions might prevail on him to favor us with a lecture or two before 

his departure. 

And so, on October 20, the Daily Evening Bulletin reports that 
Melville departed on the steamer, the ‘‘Cortez,” bound for Panama. 
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On November 12, Melville arrives in New York on the ‘S.S. North 
Star”; and four days later his brother captains the “Meteor” out of 
San Francisco to its changed destination: Falmouth, England. 

Both Melville enthusiasts and historians of San Francisco would 
like to know more about his trip to San Francisco. But, alas, most of it 
remains a mystery. He writes to his wife, his mother, and his sisters by 
pony express, telling them that he is returning immediately, that his 
health has not benefitted from the voyage; but, any letters which may 
have described his reactions to San Francisco have been lost. 

Nor do we know the real reason for his sudden return to the East. 
He may have been disappointed that the ‘‘Meteor”’ had its destination 
changed from Manila to England, or he may have felt other pressures: 
preoccupation with his literary life, personal affairs, or plain home- 
sickness. 

And we know nothing about his stay in San Francisco—or about 
what he thought of the city which his friend and contemporary 
Charles Henry Dana thought charming and very European. We don’t 
even know if he ever delivered a lecture at the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, whose quarters were then located on the northeast corner of 
Montgomery and Bush streets, now the center of San Francisco’s 
financial district, or at any other literary or cultural organization. 

There are two principal reasons why Melville may not have ad- 
dressed any group in San Francisco: some painful memories of his 
recent lecture tour, for Melville was not suited to the lecture circuit 
and he was not a popular lecturer, may have compelled him to decline 
any invitations to speak; or, because of the shortness of his stay, there 
may have been no opportunity to speak. 

We have no interviews of Melville by any of San Francisco’s enter- 
prising journalists or in any of its literary publications. We don’t know 
at what hotel he may have stayed, whom he may have seen during his 
stay, or where he may have gone. 

The San Francisco that Melville visited during the Fall of 1860 was a 
city that twelve years before had been a sleepy village, only recently 
occupied by U.S. military forces. The discovery of gold near Sacra- 
mento in 1848 had changed San Francisco from this backwater Mexi- 
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can-American hamlet to the metropolis of the Pacific. Even after the 
hordes of Argonauts had departed their tents on the city’s sandy hills, 
San Francisco had grown rapidly into a prosperous cosmopolitan 
metropolis. 

In 1859, the year before Melville’s visit, a new discovery of gold and 
silver took place: this time the Comstock lode on the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada. The riches from the Comstock had begun to flow 
into San Francisco, and the city was in the midst of a building boom. 
The census of 1860 reported a population of 56,000; but, when that 
figure was reported, outraged San Franciscans went to great pains to 
show that their city’s population should be much higher. 

Because of its substantial wealth, and because of the relative sophis- 
tication of most of its inhabitants, San Francisco developed its cultural 
and intellectual institutions quite early—instantly, almost. On Mel- 
ville’s first evening in San Francisco he could have gone to Maguire’s 
Opera House, at Washington and Montgomery streets, to see Mrs. 
Julia Deane Hayne and Mr. H. H. Perry in Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.”” He could have perused one of many newspapers, journals, or 
literary publications. And he could have strolled down one of the 
many streets being paved that year. 

However, to someone used to the established cities of Boston and 
New York, and who had travelled to Europe, San Francisco’s parvenu 
vitality may have seemed only slightly more advanced than the islands 
of the South Seas—islands which had figured in Melville’s tales. 

The important literary figures of San Francisco during the 1860’s— 
Bret Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, who would have had a great deal 
to say to Melville, Joaquin Miller, and Printice Mulford—were still 
young and undiscovered; and it 1s unlikely that Melville would have 
encountered them. Did the notices in the Daily Alta California and 
the Daily Evening Bulletin of the arrival of the author of Typee and 
Omoo and Moby Dick stimulate any of these young San Francisco 
authors to visit him? or to romanticize themselves as famous authors 
like Melville? Unfortunately, they too are silent as to any testimony re- 
garding Melville’s visit. 

San Francisco was also a city—despite its isolation from the rest of 
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the United States—in the beginning of vast political and social 
changes. On the day of Melville’s arrival, San Francisco saw a massive 
Republican demonstration; and during the election of that year, Cali- 
fornia would vote for the Republican Lincoln, as well as for the Re- 
publican Leland Stanford as its governor. 

The two hundred gun salute for Colonel Edward Baker, newly 
elected Republican senator from Oregon, who arrived that day in San 
Francisco on his way to Washington and who, just a short time before 
as a San Francisco attorney and orator, had been one of the principal 
persons involved in keeping California’s sentiment with the Union, 
must have brought the country’s division close. Within a year he 
would have resigned his Senate seat and met a hero’s death in an early 
Civil War battle. 

There is no record of Melville’s impressions of San Francisco in 
any of his subsequent writings. He was to leave the city, return to his 
home, and once more plunge into his search for economic viability. It 
is hoped that his vain searches for a consular post during the early 
days of the Lincoln administration were made easier by warm memories 
of the enchanted, hilly city of San Francisco. 

—Edited from a paper read before the Melville Socvety on December 28, 
1975, 1n San Francisco. 


‘Thomas Bewick-Exhibition 
(APRIL, MAY & JUNE) 
By ALBERT SPERISEN 


We think it is fitting that the Club pay honor to Thomas Bewick, not 
for the obvious reasons which this exhibition illustrates, but for the fact 
that he was one of the first conservationists! In his Memoir published 
posthumously in 1862, Bewick deplores the abuse of lands, forests and 
waters and he sets forth a rational policy for careful use and preserva- 
tion. He recommended that the ‘Waltonian Society’ be empowered to 
control the “‘avidity of hunters and anglers and to check irresponsible 
pollution of streams, whether by persons or industries’’(!) Bewick’s 
love of the countryside was so great that when he spent a very short 
time in London, he couldn’t get away soon enough. He couldn’t stand 
the filth, the noise and the squalor—least of all the air pollution and he 
returned to his native Cherryburn, near Newcastle. Here Bewick’s 
fame as a naturalist rests with his incomparable Quadupeds, his great 
two-volume British Birds and his edition of Aesop Fables. In his spare 
time he drew and engraved hundreds of vignettes—scenes of rural life 
often spiced with ironic humor, and these found their places as tail 
pieces in all of his books. 

Bewick’s output of some 1300 engraved plates became a Aalto 
publication in 1885 with the Memorial Edition in five royal octavo vol- 
umes including a reprint of his Memozrs. ‘These blocks were still in the 
hands of his publisher in 1942 (!) when for the reason of safety, during 
the Blitz, they were sent to Sotheby’s for auction (lot 403). Ben 
Abramson of the Argus Bookshop in Chicago bought them and tried 
vainly to sell them en bloc, unfortunately, or fortunately they were dis- 
persed throughout this country and this accounts for the several 
blocks shown in this exhibition. 

In his Memoirs, Bewick reproaches himself for not pulling careful 
proofs of his blocks to show the fine detail which commercial printing 
at that time failed to do. R. Hunter Middleton of Chicago printed a 


select number of engravings from Abramson’s purchase and printed 
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these as they should have been printed and this work is shown through 
the courtesy of the Stanford University Libraries. 

Thomas Bewick was born in 1753 at Cherryburn on a small farm. He 
had little formal education and no art training. He was, as we say 
today, a born artist. His family reluctantly apprenticed him in his 
fourteenth year to a Ralph Beilby, a copper engraver in Newcastle. 
While virtually all of the work in this shop was engraving for guns, 
swords or name plates, local printers occasionally commissioned wood- 
engravings and this pleasant task was entrusted to young Bewick. Ina 
short time he became so proficient as a wood-engraver that he won a 
medal from the Society of Arts in London for a woodcut of The Hunts- 
man and the Old Dog for an edition of Aesop and this prize allowed him 
his one short trip to London. During that stay, Bewick noticed some 
experimental work being done in white-line engraving on wood and 
on his return to Newcastle he perfected this technique. Bewick has 
been credited with this “invention” and in effect it is his, since his 
exclusive use of this technique brought to his engravings a unique use 
of textures, the infinite varied line to express all manner of tones which 
had never before been known. He also perfected the “lowering” of 
printing surfaces (another “trick’’ he discovered in London) and this 
allowed a softness of edges anticipating the use of overlays and under- 
lays by a printer to minimize hard edges. An example of this “lowering” 
is shown in the large block in the woman’s dress and in the sky. 

In a short time Bewick became a partner in the firm and he brought 
in his younger brother John, an aspiring artist as one of his many 
apprentices. And from an old Newcastle friend, William Bulmer (who 
had become an admired fine printer in London) Bewick engraved 
thirteen ‘‘embellishments” for an edition of Poems of Goldsmith and 
Parnell. In the ‘Advertisement’ for this edition and printed in the 
book, Bulmer states .. . ‘The Ornaments are all engraved on blocks of 
wood, by two of my earliest acquaintances, Messrs. Bewicks of New- 
castle upon Tyne and London, after designs made from the most inter- 
esting passages of the Poems they embellish. ‘They have been executed 
with great care, and I may venture to say, without being supposed to be 
influenced by ancient friendship, that they form the most extraordi- 
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nary effort of the art of engraving on wood, that was ever produced in 
any age, or any country. Indeed it seems almost impossible that such 
delicate effects could be obtained from blocks of wood. . . .”” This book 
had an immediate success and it went into several editions. The follow- 
ing year, Bulmer produced The Chase by William Somervile and this 
book was even better than the first and it too had a great reception. We 
show two editions, the first and the second of 1802. Unfortunately, 
Thomas’ brother John, died soon after the publication of The Chase and 
after the publication of the two-volume Birds, 1803, Bewick’s partner 
retired and Bewick bought his interest in the firm. But by 1812, Be- 
wick’s hands were too swollen from gout and he had a eye problem but 
he did continue to draw and do some engravings until his death in 
1828. 

Books, prints, and engravings were loaned for this exhibition from 
members William P. Barlow, Jr., Edith Bell, John Borden, Albert 
Sperisen, Warren R. Howell and the Stanford Libraries. 
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Elected to Membership 


Tue Two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Mem- 
berships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50.00 a year: 


New Sustaining Member: 
Louis B. LunpBorG 


Address 


Belvedere 


Sponsor 
Howard Willoughby 


The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 
Portland, Oregon 


RICHARD ABEL 
ERNEST D. MARSHALL 


Palo Alto 


The following have changed from Sustaining to Patron Membership: 


Mr. & Mrs. GeraLp McVey 
ARLENE PARDUHN 


Moraga 


San Francisco 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the Winter 


News-Letter: 


Member 

BENJAMIN |. ADACHI 

AMARANTH Press (Linnea Gentry 
& Will H. Powers) 

Bruce D. BAsEMA 

Ropnery J. Bessoto, M.D. 

CHRISTOPHER Davin BREWER 

Rosert B. CATes 

DAN CHAMNESS 

Barsara L. DUNCAN 

Epwin N. FetpMAn, D.D.S. 

Dr. Rosert W. GITLER 

Donatp M. Grecory, JR. 

RICHARD HARRISON 

WERNER SAEMMLER HINDRICHS 

ARTHUR M. KAYE 

HAROLD KIRKER 

Lenora N. LAWRENCE 

Roy D. MILLER 


Address 


Pasadena 


San Francisco 

San Rafael 
Tiburon 
Bakersfield 
Chatsworth 
Prineville, Oregon 
Castro Valley 

King of Prussia, Pa. 
San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 
Monterey 

San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 

San Francisco 

Palos Verdes Estates 


E. W. Nasu Belvedere 

WitiraM A. Nortuway, Jr., M.D. Stanford 

Mary OppENHEIMER Berkeley 

Bruce D. Parker, M.D. Palo Alto 

Mrs. Nicuoras M. Protopoporr Berkeley 

Joun R. SHUMAN Piedmont 

GEORGE V. SUMMERS Loma Linda 

MicuHact Eric Sussman, M.D. San Francisco 

Donatp Trauner, M.D. Belvedere 

CHRISTIAN F’. VERBEKE Newburyport, Mass. 

ELMER YELTON Tucson, Arizona 

CATE SCHOOL Carpinteria 

University oF TEXas Arlington, Texas 

NATIONAL LiprARY OF SCOTLAND Edinburgh, Scotland 
New Honorary Member: 


Davip MAGEE 


Sponsor 
George Houle 


John Windle 

Ethel Crockett 

Daniel G. Blum 

Ardis M. Walker 

John W. Robinson 
Membership Committee 
Richard H. Dillon 
Membership Committee 
Richard H. Dillon 
Henry M. Bowles 
Valenti Angelo 
Membership Committee 
Richard Hilkert 

James D. Hart 

Wn. P. Barlow, Jr. 
George H. Whitney 
Henry M. Bowles 
David F. Merten, M.D. 
Ethel S. Crockett 
David F. Merten, M.D. 
Juan C. Hayes 
Lawrence W. Jordan, Jr. 
Jeremy Norman 
Maurice F. Powers 
Robert Goldman 

Abe Lerner 

Philip L. Metzger 
Henry M. Bowles 
Michael Harrison 
Membership Committee 


San Francisco 
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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting at The Book Club of California will be held at the Club rooms, 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 15, at 11:30a.m. 

An Amendment to the Constitution will be on the agenda to be adopted at the 
meeting. 


Amendment reads as follows: 

Suitable books of account shall be kept under the direction of the Treasurer. As soon as 
practicable after close of the fiscal year the Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Board 
of Directors a statement of assets and liabilities and a statement of income and expenses 
which shall be reviewed by a committee independent of the Treasurer. 


Publication Notes 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC genius of Arnold Genthe’s disciple, newspaper reporter Louis J. 
Stellman, is recorded and illustrated in Richard H. Dillon’s Fall book, Images of 
Chinatown. Designed by Adrian Wilson, this new publication is an original contribu- 
tion to the study of the Chinese community in the City during the early decades of the 
20th century. The Stellman photographs provide a fresh appraisal and interpretation 
of daily life in Chinatown and therefore constitute a significant documentary on the 
subject. Since only a few copies remain, members should place first orders immedi- 
ately, before the edition is sold out due to requests for second copies. 


A bio-bibliography, Valent: Angelo: Author, Illustrator, Printer, was issued by the 
Club for Christmas and already all copies have been sold. This book is distinguished 
by the fine printing of Andrew Hoyem’s Arion Press, the prolific color illustrations, 
the hand illumination by Valenti Angelo and the commentaries of Oscar Lewis, 
Robert Grabhorn, Annis Duffand Valenti’s recollections of his work. This publication 
is an expanded version of Valenti’s 1970 checklist which he printed in a small edition 
of 55 copies. 


The Spring book also relates to Valenti Angelo. It is a new edition of El Triunfo De 
La Cruz, written by Theodore Hittel and first printed in 1930 by the Grabhorn Press. 
Since only 50 copies were produced for Valenti, the new Book Club edition will insure 
wider distribution of this classic which is being printed by Arlen Philpott. 


Printed leaves with woodcuts of plants from a 1583 herbal by Rembert Dodoens will 
be featured in the Club’s Fall publication list. Dodoens’ elaborate treatise, Sterprum 
historiae pemptades sex sive libri XXX, is his most important scientific work. He divided 
plants into twenty-six groups and introduced new families in his system. The herbal 
was printed by Christopher Plantin and therefore has a typographical distinction as 
well as scientific interest. Carey S. Bliss, Curator at the Huntington Library, is writing 
an introduction for the Dodoens’ leaf book. | 

‘THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
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Serendipity 


Stanford University appoints a new Rare Books Librarian—J. Richard Phillips, for- 
merly of Special Collections at Amherst and Assistant Curator of Manuscripts and 
Archives at the University of Chicago, will become Readers’ Services Librarian in 
charge of the Theatre Collection and the Gunst Collection on the history of the book 
and book arts, under Florian J. Shasky. 


The 5th Triennial Prize for Bibliography has been awarded to C. William Miller, 
author of Benjamin Franklin’s Philadelphia Printing (American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1974). It was announced by Warren R. Howell, President of the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America, on behalf of the International League of Anti- 
quarian Booksellers. Dr. Miller, professor of English at Temple University, is the first 
American to be so honored. 


Club member John L. Levinsohn has written a book entitled Cow Hortow—EarLy 
Days OF A SAN FRANCISCO NEIGHBORHOOD FROM 1776. Designed and printed by Lawton 
and Alfred Kennedy, it is illustrated with authentic early documents, maps and 
photographs and explores the origins of Cow Hollow. The size 64g x 94, 64 pages 
including illustrations. Price $7.50 plus appropriate sales tax. Can be obtained from 
San Francisco Yesterday, P.O. Box 4343, San Rafael, CA 94903. 

The Club has available spine labels for our publication Growinc New Roots. 
Members who would like one for their copy may order from The Book Club, 545 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102. 


Albert Shumate, M.D., former president of the Book Club of California, has written 
a book entitled THE CALIFORNIA OF GEORGE GORDON AND THE 1849 SEA VOYAGES OF 
His CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION, with Foreword by Richard H. Dillon. Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE told of a pioneer family destroyed by alcohol and torn 
by jealousy. This was the fictional story of George Gordon and his family, though 
much exaggerated and distorted. This new biography, with meticulous documenta- 
tion and research, destroys that myth and many that have developed since. 

An edition of 1000 copies of this handsome 272-page volume has been printed. It 
includes a thorough analytical index and nineteen portraits and illustrations, most 
never before published. Price $9.50 plus appropriate sales tax. Can be obtained from 
The Arthur H. Clark Co., Publishers, P.O. Box 230, Glendale, CA 91209. 


By a VoTE oF ConGress BEING THE TEXT OF A LETTER DATED JUNE 18, 1775, FROM 
Joun Apams To E:pripGE Gerry containing A facsimile of the original letter in the 
collection of Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri, and An account of thosr 
events preceding the letter by Randolph K. Tibbits, has been printed by Club membee 
Kay Michael Kramer at The Printery. The tipped-in fascimile of John Adams’ letter 
is reproduced in three colors. The text has been handset in types specially cast for 
this edition using matrices produced from the punches engraved in the eighteenth 
century by William Caslon. The book was printed in two colors by hand on damped 
Arches Text Laid, quarter bound in leather and stamped in gold on the spine with 
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English Cockerell marbled paper sides. The edition has been limited to 145 copies. 
40 pages. 7 x 10 inches. $37.50. May be obtained from The Printery, 349 East Bodley, 
Kirkwood, Missouri 63122. 


Announcing a new de-luxe limited edition produced entirely by hand at The Allen 
Press. A Lecenp or Inp1a—TueE Transposep Heaps, by Thomas Mann. For their 
forty-third limited edition Lewis & Dorothy Allen are offering an unusual, exotic 
and romantic novel—the legend of “Sita of the Beautiful Hips” and her ‘two hus- 
bands.’ The book consists of 110 pages, 13 x 9 inches. There are fifteen illustrative 
decorations in three colors each; text pages have decorative Sanskrit running-heads 
in color. ‘The binding, with the books sewn on tapes, is of full cloth, produced by 
Indian peasants, hand-blocked in many colors in a charming casual style appropriate 
to the rural scenes of this ‘Legend of India.’ Limited to 140 copies the price is $110.00 
plus appropriate sales tax. Designed, hand-set, hand-printed, and bound at The 
Allen Press, 10 Ridgecrest Road, Kentfield, CA 94904. 


The Rather Press has recently published a book by Lois Rather entitled Tr Man 
WITH THE Hok. In 1899 an obscure schoolteacher in Oakland was inspired to write 
a poetic sermon based on Millet’s painting of ‘“The Man with the Hoe.” The result 
was explosive. Poet Edwin Markham achieved instant celebrity. The book utilizes 
Centaur type. Tweed-weave paper and Van Son latex ink. It has been hand-set, 
hand-sewn, hand-cased by Cliff and Lois Rather. 85 pp. 150 copies. $20.00 plus sales 
tax where applicable. Can be obtained from The Rather Press, 3200 Guido Street, 
Oakland, CA 94602. 


Library Gifts and Acquisitions 


J. H. Mason, 1875-1951, Scholar-Printer by L. T. Owens. This is another volume in 
the so-called ‘‘Ars Typographia Library” as published by Frederick Muller Limited, 
London. This “library” has already issued several noteworthy books on printing and 
printers, 1.e., Fournier; Eric Gill, The Man Who Loved Letters; John Baskerville of 
Birmingham, Letter-Founder and Printer; Stanley Morison Displayed (see review be- 
low); etc. etc. and all under the general editorship of James Moran. John Henry 
Mason, it will be remembered, was one of the printers at the Doves Press and later with 
Count Kessler at his Cranach Press in Weimar and as one of the designers of the 
famous Imprint typeface. This book has been taken largely from the copious notes 
made by Mason during his life as a printer-scholar. The introduction credits our 
Norman Strouse for unique items in his collection as well as John Dreyfus. This is a 
well-documented work and a most readable one. It is a “‘must” for any library on 
printers and printing. 


Stanley Morison Displayed, subtitled, an examination of his early typographic work 
by Herbert Jones, 1976. This is another important work on the continuing study of 
Morison, particularly on his work at the Pelican Press and the Cloister Press, which 
was a period in Morison’s formative years as a designer-printer and a period, for the 
most part, given too little space in previous works. It, too, is well-written and for the 
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most part well-illustrated—except for a few illustrations which appear to have been 
from poor photocopies. This is another ‘‘must”’ in any collection on the printing arts. 


The Writing of Stanley Morison. A Handlist compiled by Tony Appleton, Brighton, 
1976, and printed for him at the University Press, Cambridge. This zs as definitive a 
bibliography as we will see for some time—in any field. Mr. Appleton has combined 
the original bibliography as first compiled by John Carter and the later check-list by 
Miss Hanover and, to these, he has added items which he had in his own extensive 
collection which had not appeared in the previous two bibliographies. Mr. Appleton 
induced Brooke Crutchley, Morison’s successor at the Press, to write on Morison the 
Man and John Dreyfus to write on Morison as Typographer. The book is, naturally, 
handsomely printed, but, unfortunately, it is limited to 600 copies at 8 pounds—a 
very modest price for a book of this scope and importance. 


Cock-A -Hoop, A Bibliography of The Golden Cockerel Press, January 1950-1961, with 
a list of prospectuses, 1921-1962. The dates given here are as printed on the dust- 
wrapper and these do not coincide with the dates printed on the title page of this work! 
The ttle lists entries starting as of September 1949 and the dates given for the pros- 
pectuses begin with 1920! (This reviewer has always maintained that a dust-wrapper, 
no matter condition, has little value as far as the book is concerned! Booksellers, please 
note!) But, regardless of these discrepancies, this book is a valued adjunct to the three 
previously issued bibliographies: Chanticleer (1937); Perelote (1943); and Cockalorum 
(1949). Readers may remember that we reviewed member Alan Wofsy’s reprint of 
these three volumes in one— Quarterly, Winter 1975-76—and Mr. Wofsy’s offset 
reproductions are far better than the letterpress in this current and last bibliography. 


A Bibliographical Introduction to Seventy-Five Modern American Authors compiled 
by Gary M. Lepper, an impressive 400 (plus) page book on the work of American 
writers, has just been published by Peter Howard of Serendipity Books in Berkeley. 
While this book is not quite down our alley, it gives every evidence of being a good 
workman-like bibliography. The work has taken Mr. Lepper over six years compiling 
information from inquiries with the authors involved, with collectors, librarians and 
professional book people from all over America. The work includes, “‘. . . separate 
publications of each author including broadsides and translations, identifying features 
(ifany) of first printings, issue points, limited issues and variants.””—and the compiler 
endeavored to examine every title in this exhaustive work. Any first bibliography is 
never free of errors nor can any ever be called “‘definitive” and Mr. Lepper has asked 
for any corrections or omissions for eventual use in a reprint. The publisher has called 
attention to a few typographical errors and one amusing one on page 9, reads szn for 
sex. There well can be more, but, it is hoped, none more serious! The book was 
designed typographically by Alastair Johnston at his Poltroon Press in Berkeley and 

the dust-wrapper was created by Peter’s former “‘artist-in-residence” Chuck Miller— 
a very professional and well-executed drawing. The book is cased in a stout blue 
buckram and stamped in gold. The price is $30. This reviewer believes this book 
should be in every institutional library, owned by every collector interested in modern 
American writers, and on the reference shelf of every bookdealer. This copy will find 
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a happy home in The Club’s Library and we are grateful to Peter Howard for this 
important work on modern American writing. 


Wonders of the Stereoscope by John Jones, Lecturer of Fine Arts at the University of 
Leeds and published, very pretentiously, by (member) publisher Alfred A. Knopf. 
This is an unusual work on the history of the stereoscope from the 1850’s to about 
1920 and it details the field of this once popular parlor game which lasted almost 100 
years. In an ingenious pocket arrangement in volume two, the publisher has provided 
48 facsimile stereo-views from early productions in Europe and America, together 
with a plastic collapsible viewer, all neatly housed as a companion ‘“‘book.” Unfor- 
tunately, the viewer has a tendency to collapse while viewing. The reproductions are 
not original photographs and, naturally, have none of the clarity or definition neces- 
sary for the illusion. We feel this could be remedied had the offset reproductions been 
made using a 200-line screen and printed in duo-tone, but this would have added 
materially to the cost. However, this ambitious production is none the less an excellent 
capsule history ofa lost entertaining “art” and The Club is delighted to shelve it with 
our collection on the history of photography and photography in book printing. 


From Louise and Herbert Teeple at their Tudor Press in Atlanta, Georgia, we have 
received a handsomely printed New Years greeting—a translation by Kenneth Mac- 
Leod from the Gaelic of the Rune of Hospatility. This is a most impressive example of 
private press printing but not any more so than the beautifully addressed mailing 
envelope in a knowing “‘Italian”’ hand. 


From Lawton and Alfred Kennedy, their latest printed book, a fine example of their 
poetry printing— Winging the bright air reluctantly, one of 12 poems by Margaret 
Jane Ashlock, with three unusual designs by Paul Quintin Forster. A delightful book. 


From A. R. “Tommy” Tommasini, his latest in his series of annual keepsakes— 
the 29th! In keeping with our Bicentennial, Tommy has produced a story by Issac 
Asimoy which first appeared in the Saturday Evening Post in 1974 and titled, Ben- 
jamin’s Bicentennial Blast. As usual, this little charmer is decorated with wood en- 
graving by John DePol and is printed in three colors throughout. 


From Abel E. Berland, a catalogue selection from his collection of notable English 
poetry. The catalogue 1s titled, This powerful rime, and the exhibition took place at 
the Grolier Club in early 1975. Mr. Berland gives glowing credit to both our David 
Magee, who suggested the selection, and to our Warren Howell, who added many 
treasures to this selection. 


The Making of the Nuremberg Chronicle, by Adrian Wilson, assisted by his wife Joyce 
Lancaster Wilson, with an introduction by Peter Zahn, and published by Nico Israel 
of Amsterdam. $75 plus tax where applicable. This is a remarkable book and it is the 
final (?) statement after a long and painstaking investigation by Adrian Wilson on the 
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origins of the various editions of this famed Chronicle—and how it all happened. The 
first published account of the discovery of the original layout drawings (exemplars) 
for the German edition of this great “picture book” appeared in Wilson’s The Design 
of Books, 1967, where they were reproduced for the first time. He had found them, 
after being hidden away for almost 300 years, in the city library at Nuremberg. This in 
itself was an incredible find, but at the time of this publication, the designs for the 
Latin version were not known, although both editions were printed in the same year, 
1493. Then in a privately printed Roxburghe-Zamorano Club publication in 1969, 
Wilson introduced his latest discovery—the Latin designs. The discovery of all these 
unique “mock-ups,” so to speak, of an incunabulum work is the most singular piece 
of detective work in many years of bibliographical activities. The present handsome 
full linen folio of some 250 pages, finely illustrated in black and white halftones and 
line, plus many full pages in color from a contemporary colored copy, is Wilson’s last 
word on this incredible quest. Itisa tribute to Adrian and Joyce Wilson’s perseverance 
and scholarship. Peter Zahn, who wrote the introduction, is the Director of Manu- 
scripts at the Stadtbilotek Nuremberg and his contribution is a fascinating history 
of Nuremberg and of the people who had made that city important at the time of the 
Chronicle. The Club 1s grateful for this gift from the international publisher (and Club 
member) Nico Israel who is to be complimented for publishing this great work. 


“Conversations on Type and Printing, 1967,” is the title of an oral history memoir 
with the late Carroll T. Harris recently completed by the Regional Oral History 
Office of The Bancroft Library. The memoir deals with the career of Colonel Harris 
(a military title earned in World War II) was a successful young employee of the 
Lanston Monotype Company at its headquarters in Philadelphia and later at other of 
its offices including San Francisco; his purchase ofa partnership in the San Francisco 
firm that became Mackenzie 8 Harris, which turnished type composition and foundry 
type to most of the area’s fine printers; and his leadership of that firm. 

John Henry Nash, Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, James and Cecil Johnson, Henry 
and Edward DeWitt Taylor, Lawton’s brother, Alfred B., Lawton’s son, Alfred L. and 
Lawton Kennedy, and others are recalled in the interview, as are such famed type 
and book designers as Frederic W. Goudy, William Edwin Rudge, Frederic Warde, 
Sol Hess and Bruce Rogers. 

Anecdotes and speculative discussion with interviewer Ruth Teiser shed light upon 
the development of the San Francisco Bay Area as a world-renowned center of fine 
printing. 

The 98-page memoir is available to scholars for research and to manuscript libraries 
for deposit. For further information, write the Regional Oral History Office, 486 The 
General Library, University of California, Berkeley 94720. 
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Reviews 


Neal Harlow. Maps and Surveys of the Pueblo Lands of Los Angeles. Dawson’s Book 
Shop, Los Angeles, 1976. 169 pp. $75 to Jan. 1, 1978; thence $100. 

A little more than a quarter-century ago, a Book Club volume burst on the scene to 
become an overnight collector’s item. The volume was The Maps of San Francisco Bay 
(1950). It was not only a beautiful book but an extremely useful reference tool, to 
boot. We now have a companion-volume in this neglected area (for all of the Bob 
Beckers, Carl Wheats and Will Robinsons) of Western cartography or, better, carto- 
bibliography. 

The author, now Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School of Library Science, Rut- 
gers, has produced a study of the Mexican pueblo and Anglo cowtown which grew 
into the metropolis nicknamed L.A. It is another handsome folio, a beautiful example 
of design and printing by Grant Dahlstrom. There is an index, facsimiles of important 
maps like E. O. C. Ord’s careful and handsome survey of 1849, and an informative 
text enhanced by many illustrations, maps, disefios, plats and lithographic views. Mr. 
Harlow has put to the best possible use his ‘“‘studious retirement,” for his maps, like 
the pictures of the old Chinese saying, are worth a thousand words, each. They serve, 
with his explanatory text, to bring order out of the chaos of land grants, claims, pat- 
ents and real estate promotions which clutter the early history of the town which 
grew up on the as-yet unpaved Los Angeles River and its tributary aceguzas. ‘The 
period covered is from foundation in 1781 to the very eve of the great boom of the 
1880’s, which transformed Southern California. Highly recommended for California 
historians as well as fine-press book collectors. 

RicHARD DILLON 


Letters from North America, by John Xéntus. Translated and edited by Theodore 
Schoenman and Helen Benedek Schoenman. Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 
1975. 198 pp. $12.95. 

XAntus is known to collectors of Californiana because of his Levele: Ejszakamert- 
kdbol (Pest, 1858), his Utazds Kalifornia déli részecben (Pest, 1860), and, I hope, my 
biography of him (Palo Alto, 1949). His Levele: has now been translated and edited by 
Theodore and Helen Schoenman of Santa Barbara. 

The difficulty with X4ntus is that he was, at the same time, a plagiarist, a romanti- 
cizer, and a gifted factual reporter. If the editors had carefully selected the factual 
reports and had eliminated (or, at least, clearly labeled) his plagiarisms and fantasies, 
they would have reduced the 161 pages of letters to 76. The other 85 pages are plagi- 
arisms chiefly from Randolph Marcy, Explorations of the Red River of Louisiana in the 
year 1852. 


The letters descriptive of California (May—July, 1857) occupy pp. 177-92. The 
fact that they were translated and published by me twenty-seven years ago in the 
Quarterly of the California Historical Society, 28 (1949), pp. 127-32, is nowhere 
mentioned by Mr. and Mrs. Schoenman. I regret to say that this is typical of the lack 
of scholarship evident in the book. 

This book is, at best, unneeded; at worst, itis a mare’s nest. Readers unfamiliar with 
XAntus’s life will puzzle in vain over the 85 plagiarized pages; they may take seriously 
his description, while he was an enlisted soldier, of his private visit to President 
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Buchanan. What are they to make of his statement that he was to be in charge of a 
topographical department at Fort Tejon, supervising five draftsmen, when in reality 
he was the lowly hospital steward! 
A university press which publishes such a misleading book should be ashamed. 
Henry MILLER MADDEN 


If Is A PLEASURE to review a most unusual calendar for 1977. This uncommon piece 
was produced by the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative on Baffin Island in Canada in 
an edition of 500 copies each signed by the artist Kababgina—who is as skilled at 
single dimensional work as his Eskimo sculptors are. Each of the 13 engravings (called 
“cuts’’ here) reflect traditional Inuit life and each has a note on the subject by the 
artist. This represents the first printed piece of the Co-operative under their Typog- 
raphy Project. The Project is the result of the unannounced appearance of a fellow 
by the name of Wil Hudson, said to have come from San Francisco, complete with his 
own letter press who offered his services as an instructor and developer of printing. 
This part of the Co-op is partially funded by the Canadian Federal Government and 
the rest by the Co-op itself. It is uncommonly well printed, but the ‘“‘cuts”’ are the 
wonder of this exciting calendar. We have no information as to cost or other projects, 
but any who may be interested may write to: West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative Ltd., 
Cape Dorset, Northwest Territories, Canada XOA OCO. 
ALBERT SPERISEN 


The Conflict Between the California Indian and White Civilization by Sherburne F. Cook 
Foreword by Woodrow Borah and Robert F. Heizer. 522 pages of text, numerous 
tables, index. University Of California Press, Berkeley, 1976. Cloth $24.75, wrappers 
$6.95. 

The Population of the California Indians, 1769-1970 by Sherburne F. Cook. Foreword 
by Woodrow Borah and Robert F. Heizer. 222 pages of text, numerous tables, figures, 
index. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1976. Cloth $12.75. 

As Field Aide to Mr. Roy Nash, then Superintendent of the Sacramento Indian 
Agency, this reviewer had the pleasure of meeting and working with Dr. Cook in the 
late 3o0’s at the time he was doing research on the California Indians using among 
others, the census records of that Agency. I was impressed by the intensity of his re- 
search and the many hours he spent poring over the census and other records as well 
as by the keenness of his questioning. Subsequently, the result of all this research 
appeared in the Ibero-Americana Series published by the University of California 
Press in 1940, 1941 and 1943. 

Because of the subject matter of these papers—in part controversial—they were 
soon out of print and bringing a premium in the antiquarian book market. It is passing 
strange that two men, biologists by training and profession, Dr. Cook and before him, 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam should venture into the field of anthropology and leave their 
mark on it. Both men were very interested in the demographics of the Indian in Cali- 
fornia. One thing is certain, that which Dr. Cook has written, especially, will stand 
the test of time. 

Ishi In Two Worlds: A Biography Of the Last Wild Indian In North America by Theo- 
dora Kroeber. 262 pages, many illustrations, 24 in color, index. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1976. $14.95. 
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When this biography of the “last wild Indian in North America” was published by 
the University of California Press in 1961, it became an immediate best seller. Who 
would have thought that a California Indian unknown to the world until that fateful 
day in August 1911, when he was “captured” in Ward’s slaughterhouse corral near 
Oroville would be the subject ofa biography that sold hundreds of thousands of copies 
here and abroad. Now it appears again in a deluxe, illustrated edition published by 
the same press. 

For those who haven’t read the first edition, the book ably written by Theodora 
Kroeber, the widow of the late noted anthropologist, A. L. Kroeber, is in two parts. 
The first part deals with Ishi the primitive Yahi and the second with Ishi after he had 
been “‘captured” and his association with Dr. Kroeber, Dr. T. T. Waterman, Dr. Sax- 
ton Pope and his other new-found friends. And friends they were. The story is written 
with compassion and a warm feeling for Ishi, and for that matter, the California In- 
dians, and I am sure this feeling is reflected in the reader. It is muy sympatico. 

In this book one will find the methods used in practically exterminating a people— 
the first inhabitants ofa great state, the result of an influx of goldseekers, land hungry 
emigrants and then a government bureaucracy until, of the Yahi there is but one left 
—Ishi. All of this is fact and not fiction. The second part deals with Ishi’s association 
with Dr. Kroeber and his colleagues and their efforts to fit together the pieces linking 
the primitive world of Ishi with the new. 

One cannot read this book, as was the case with the first edition, without coming 
away with the feeling that we had as much to learn from Ishias Ishi had to learn from 
the modern world he encountered. Those of us who are interested in Indian affairs and 
especially those in California are indebted to Mrs. Kroeber for a fine book and to the 
University of California Press for bringing it out again in such a fine format. 

The University of California Press is to be commended for bringing to the atten- 
tion of interested persons three great contributions to the study of the California 
Indian—Mrs. Kroeber’s Ishi and Dr. Cook’s two books. ? 

MicHAEL HARRISON 


Kinsey Photographer, A Half Century of Negatives by Darius and Tabitha Kinsey. 
Authored, designed and produced by Dave Bohn and Rodolfo Petschek. Scrimshaw 
Press, 1975. This two-volume set of books is cased in a ten by thirteen inch box with 
an orange leaf-patterned cover. On each spine the words “‘Kinsey Photographer”’ are 
stamped in clashingly different types, on an apricot cloth buckram for Volume One 
and on gray for Volume Two. The effect is unharmonious to say the least. Within is a 
vast collection of sepia photographs taken from the 1800’s to 1940: portraits, enlarged 
scraps of personal notes, pages of newspaper ads, dozens of scenic views of the north- 
western corner of the country and the feverish logging of its great forests. Darius 
Kinsey, the photographer, and his wife Tabitha who did the darkroom work, produced 
innumerable negatives on glass plates and film, of which 4500 survive. An incredible 
amount of work by Dave Bohn and Rodolfo Petschek has gone into cleaning and re- 
storing these images for the book, and also into intevriews and collection of senti- 
-mentalia from survivors of the Kinseys. The only exceptions to the sepia printing 
throughout isa full-page, full-color Kinsey marriage certificate lavish with cupids and 
flowers, and a woodland photo tinted by Tabitha. 

Inset on the cover of the first volume is a conventional 1896 portrait of the couple 
which leads one into the family album, the log cabin and shake house scenes and away 
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into the deep forests of Washington. There is a definite contribution here to the social 
documentation of the time and the locale. 

The cover inset on the second volume is a photo of a monumental cedar tree, per- 
haps seventeen feet across, with three loggers smugly at rest after sawing and axing 
a gaping wedge into the trunk, preparatory to felling the tree. Perhaps this picture 
says something for us today about the rape of the landscape and the insolent destruc- 
tion of natural treasure. The photography of the Kinseys was not concerned with 
environmental preservation nor consciously with art, but they were certainly lovers 
of nature. Kinsey is quoted as saying, ‘‘Our pictures are not better than the best but 
better than the rest.” The quality of the images, in this reviewer’s opinion, ranges 
from mediocre to excellent in this reverent collection, but never do they “nudge 
genius’ as is claimed in the afterword. 

H. S. Crocker Co. has done the printing and the reproductions are excellent. The 
general layout is haphazard and the choice of text types, Bulmer and Bodoni for 
Volume One and Tiffany for Volume Two seems eccentric. In the latter, the text 1s 
neither cleanly legible nor does it enhance the photographs. The lack of complete 
captioning in the second volume is rather puzzling. Nevertheless, the inclusion of 
reminiscences by the family and friends, newsclippings, and sentimentalia give the 
books some importance as social history, and the documentation of the voracious 
lumbering industry during the first half of the century is impressive, if not appalling. 


ADRIAN WILSON 


For the first time in English translations 
Galileo against the Philosophers 
in his Dialogue of Cecco di Ronchitti (1605) 
and Considerations of Alimberto Mauri (1606) 
In English translations with Introduction and Notes 
By STILLMAN DRAKE 
Limited edition of 750 copies in a fine typographic format 
Price $32.50 
Zeitlin & Ver Brugge : Publishers 


815 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90069 


LawTon KENNEDY, Printer 


246 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94105 


TELEPHONE 392-1383 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY 





fonsey 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Volume One - The Family Atbum and Other Early Work 
Volume Two - The Magnificent Years 


The first two volumes of Kinsey, Photographer illuminate the de- 
velopment of an incredible career, for Darius Kinsey thought, 
dreamed, breathed, indeed lived photography. Across one half- 
century he roamed the logging camps of northwestern Washing- 
ton and documented a way of life—an era that became known as 
“the glory days of logging.’ In support of this effort, Tabitha 
Kinsey held forth in the darkroom for forty-seven years, where 
she developed Darius’ exposures and made the prints, most of 
which were sold direct to the loggers. 


Publishing and Printing awards: American Association for State and Local 
History, Tennessee—national Award of Merit 1976; Bookbuilders West, San 
Francisco—Certificate of Merit 1976; Printing Industries of America— 
Graphic Arts award 1976. 


Exhibits: The Oakland Museum, History Department, under the direction 
of Thomas Frye, sponsored and designed the magnificent Kinsey, Photog- 
rapher which opened coincident with publication of the volumes. This ex- 
hibit, most recently at Riverside campus, University of California, has now 
traveled for one year and will go on to Spokane, Salt Lake City, Juneau, and 
Anchorage before retirement. 


In 1971 the surviving Kinsey negatives came to California, where Dave 
Bohn and Rodolfo Petschek spent four years researching and producing the 
two volumes, released in November 1975 by The Scrimshaw Press at $150 
the set, limited press run of 2500 sets of which 2000 were for sale. The Darius 
Kinsey Collection now offers these volumes to members of The Book Club at 
the special price of $110 plus tax where applicable, shipped postpaid and 
insured (page size 127 x 1014, 160 pp. each volume, 200 reproductions in 
superb duotone, slipcased, in individual mailing carton). Remit to: 


THE SCRIMSHAW PRESS 
6040 Claremont Avenue Oakland, Cal. 94618 





COW HOLLOW 


Early Days of a San Francisco Neighborhood from 1776 
By Joun L. LEVINSOHN 


This new book explores the origins of Cow Hollow. It illuminates the styles 
of land ownership, drawing upon some previously unused sources, and 
describes the conflicting plans for the area and the motivations of the color- 
ful inhabitants who first settled this hinterland beyond the young city of 
San Francisco. 

Strikingly illustrated with authentic early documents, maps, and photo- 
graphs, this sixty-page narrative is designed and printed by Lawton and 
Alfred Kennedy. Printed by letterpress, continuing the tradition of fine 
printing in San Francisco so well known over the world. 


“Obviously, this was ajob worth doing. San Franciscans will be grateful to author for 


bringing this relevant bit of history to thetr door step.” 
—Oscar Lewis 


Price $7.50 plus sales tax where applicable. 


SAN FRANCISCO YESTERDAY 
P. O. Box 4343, San Rafael, CA, 94903. 


Fust Published 
THE CALIFORNIA OF GEORGE GORDON 


and the 1849 sea voyages of his California Association 
By ALBERT SHUMATE 


a San Francisco pioneer rescued from the legends of the past 
including those of Gertrude Atherton’s first novel 


Foreword by Richard Dillon 


“Shumate, a dogged detective, expertly destroys more than 
one humdinger of a yarn in this excellent life.””>—Dillon 


- 271 pages; 19 portraits and illustrations; indexed 
linen cloth with dust jacket in color $9.50 
(57¢ sales tax in California) postpaid if payment with order 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 
Box 230, GLeNDALE, CaLirornia 91209 





